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THE NEW ENGLAND FATHERS. 


Our Fathers, where are they? Two hundred years have rolled 
over their graves. God has been merciful unto us, and blessed 
us, and lengthened out our lives, so that, in the measured revolu- 
tions of time, we are now brought to another of the seasons that 
call upon us to consecrate anew the memory of our ancestors. 
Let us, then, lift up our hearts in gratitude to the Giver of all 
good, for the peculiar privilege of our birth, which has descended 
to us through so many generations. As Americans, let us rejoice 
in the glory of our Forefathers. As Christians, let us pay the 
reverence due to the virtues of the Pilgrims. 

The 22d of December is the birthday of New England; of 
its noble perseverance, its prosperous fortune, its exalted pa- 
triotism, its steadfast piety. No other single day in our annals 
bears such a baptism of fortitude and faith. There can arrive no 
future era to cast it into shade. On that day, 1620, the sun 
first shone on the brave beginnings of American liberty. Its 
cradle was the wintry sea, and its lullaby the pitiless storm. But 
Heaven smiled on that adventurous life, and gave it a giant’s 
strength from the everlasting rock on which it first set its foot. 
More than two centuries and a quarter have gone by since that 
eventful hour, when all that was precious of Puritan principle and 
Puritan zeal, blended with a wealth of affection which no danger 
could daunt, nor oceans wash away, was cast like a treasure 
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2 THE NEW ENGLAND FATHERS. 


unwelcomed, unvalued, upon our desolate shore. And now, the 
children of this land, from sea to sea, bear up in their solemn 
devotions a proud yet holy remembrance of that perilous enter- 
prise of a few from which the present blessings of millions and 
millions have been unfolded. 

We are accustomed to speak emphaticatically of the period of 
our struggle for Independence, as a time that tried men’s souls. 
Then it was, we may apprehend, that our country felt the se- 
verest blow of suffering. But, without extravagance, we may be 
persuaded to a different opinion. There was another strife carried 
on with unreclaimed nature, with cold and storm, or with burning 
heat ; with disease; with distress; with a wavering, half-blighted 
hope; with human infirmities within, and human intolerance 
abroad. Another strife there was, I say, such as this, carried on 
antecedent to any formal enterprise with arms; and it assumes 
the first place, not so much from precedence in time, as from pre- 
eminence in trial, — yes, the first and the most affectionate place 
in our sympathizing retrospect. The heart-felt pains, the priva- 
tions, the weariness, the patriotic woe, of those who went forth 
into the thick of battle either to conquer or to die for inalienable 
rights, and for sacred honor; blessings more precious by far than 
the breath of life,— ah! they cannot parallel the misery of hun- 
ger and thirst; the shivering weakness of exposure; the sorrows 
of a bitter separation from country and friends; the pangs of 
bereavement, when frequent death diminished their number ; and 
the disheartening, because continual, dread of disaster, which 
must have abided long with that forlorn company, whom perse- 
cution drove, as the first exiles, to our inhospitable shores. But 
this comparison will be out of place, if it seem to bring disparage- 
ment upon those military heroes who won for us freedom, and a 
place among nations. Those contenders for justice were, indeed, 
noble descendants of a noble race. Their heritage was one of 
high principle, of magnanimous loyalty to the right and true; 
and they kept it unimpaired. No fading honors can be theirs. 
Wherever beneath the sun a heart beats high with the holiest 
and most generous emotions awakened by a nature resolved to 
be free, their names shall be watch-words, and their examples 
like beacons of fire. Still it is to the Forefathers that we must 
turn to behold the glory of an achievement that stands alone in 
history. Grecian and Roman annals record no worthier enter- 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FATHERS. 3 


prise. Let us rejoice, then, that we can look back with filial 
reverence upon the virtuous struggles, the dreary hardships, and 
final success of the Pilgrims. 

That our assent to this animating truth may not rest upon 
simple assertion, let us sketch the outline of that wonderful event. 

Follow me now, back, in imagination, to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the religious mind of England was tyr- 
annized over by the cruel Catholicism of Queen Mary. Take 
note of the harrassed heretics, who, compelled to fly from that 
realm of disorder and martyrdom, sought shelter and safety in 
the free cities along the Rhine. They were only refugees from 
the flames of a Bigot; and, when the reign of that bloody Queen 
was over, you can trace their grateful return to the soil from 
which had sprung up their stern faith, and in which their most 
tender associations were yet rooted. But, under another woman’s 
rule, they found hardly less of trial and intolerance. Queen Mary 
had persecuted them as wanderers from the Church of Rome. 
Queen Elizabeth now persecuted them as nonconformists to the 
Church of England. Again they are under the ban of royal 
disfavor; but their doctrines remain firm, — their creed secure. 
The cherishing arms of the Genevan Church have received them 
in; and Calvinism, with all its strictness, is imprinted more 
deeply than ever on their hearts. Was not all this experience of 
suffering the very best means for the growth and establishment 
of a sect that regarded the license of kings as a foul abomination, 
and believed religious authority to be the worst feature of des- 
potism? Thus the century passed away; and, within three years 
afterwards, Elizabeth leaves the scene of her splendid supremacy. 
James the First ascends the throne. How will this change affect 
the Puritan reformers? It brings them no good; no restoration 
to privileges ; no sufferance of their faith. A mark is set upon 
their bold enthusiasm, — a mark of shame and expulsion; and no 
corner of their native land will afford them a peaceful home and 
a permitted altar. 

At length, in 1608, another act of this memorable drama 
begins. It was then that John Robinson, one of the most learned, 
refined, accomplished of that independent body, —a minister of 
high degree, and of gentle, unoffending temper, — felt constrained 
to seek a quieter sphere for his duties, and a freer atmosphere 
for his worship, under a foreign sky. A company of serious fel- 
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low-believers gathered around him, to follow his fate. In stealth 

were they obliged to leave the English shore, to avoid tumult 

and pursuit. Amid storm and darkness they prepared to sail 

from the land of their fathers. But interference, as they feared 

4 it would, broke in upon their plans; and a portion of them, only, 
were able to effect an escape into Holland. 

Here might we pause, and what a commentary might be read 
on the impressive truth, that most momentous may be the conse- 
quences evolved from the feeblest beginnings! But, as we has- 
ten over our slight detail of that inauspicious pilgrimage, this 
truth will shine out, even more impressively, to the very close. 

A residence of eleven years in Leyden fails to relieve the 
Puritans from a variety of inconveniences incident to their exiled 
condition. Their number is increased by occasional emigrants 
from across the channel. Friends and kindred come together, 
bound more closely by a persecuted faith, and interested by a 
common desire for a more distant asylum, afar from the reach of 
malice and reproach. Their eyes turn instinctively across the 
Atlantic towards the new world, broad as a continent, and hardly 
trodden by the foot of civilized man. Was it inspiration that 
gave birth to that marvellous idea? Was it a prophetic glance 
which they cast beyond that wide waste of waters? Surely, it 
was God’s hand which sealed their decision to pursue what, to 
the rest of the world, must have appeared a perilous delusion. 
There must have been brought to them a whisper of heavenly 
promise, in the wind that blew fresh from over the ocean. They 
saw the star of their fate in the western sky, and followed its 
beams with unhesitating devotion. 

Behold them now, adrift upon that stormy sea, in one poor ves- 
sel, as it has been most eloquently represented, ‘‘ the May-flower 
of a forlorn hope,’’—that little May-flower ! tossed or toiling from 
wave to wave; freighted, how heavily, how preciously, with the 
wealth, the glory, and the virtue of a nation yet unborn! Be- 
| | hold them leaving behind the dim headlands of a country which 
for years had afforded them no refuge from oppression, and which 
must now be the place of their saddest remembrance. What 
varied forms, what a multitude of scenes and experiences, as if 
then taking shape and reality for the last time, melted gradually 
away, and were lost in the gray distance! What a sinking of 
the heart was there, when the first sun went down, which was to 
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chronicle their weary voyage! What prayers went up beyond 
the stars, as the first night gathered round their uncertain way ! 
What tears may have fallen, not from fear nor regret, but from 
a depth of feeling in every true heart, before their eyes closed 
first in slumber on the lonely deep! Parents and children, 
the young and old, the bride and the betrothed, the soldier and 
the man of prayer, they are all assembled in that trembling ship 
to try the unaccustomed cold and confinement and want, and to 
be beaten by all the storms of heaven. Will they indeed survive 
this terrible adventure? Will they continue to listen to a whis- 
per of hope, swept by the blast through the shivering sails and 
the creaking cordage? We need not ask; for the fulness of 
time is now come; and the blessings that surround us, in the 
comforts of every homestead, and in the solemn advantages of 
every temple of God, are visible and abundant tokens of their 
ultimate good-fortune, of their sober thriftiness, and unswerving 
religious principle. 

But imagination may yet remain on the watch, and descry 
the almost disabled bark rolling at anchor in the offing ; while the 
snow-clad sands and the unbroken wilderness present but a 
blank prospect to the poor fugitives, who, for five long months, 
have been leaning on His especial providence who holdeth the 
wild waters in the hollow of his hand. 

Shall we proceed further, and be horror-stricken by the cala- 
mities that soon fell upon that devoted band? Shall we enter their 
wretched abodes, where lie the sick and the dying ?— where hun- 
ger is barely appeased, and the most inclement winds are hardly 
excluded? Shall we stand beside the graves, where, within four 
months from their landing, nearly half their number were at 
sleep for ever? Ah, no! It is not needed. Our hearts bleed 
for them. We will reverently withdraw from that melancholy 
scene. We will not darken the happiness of to-day by more than 
a reference to the trials and sorrows of that heavy time. Rather 
let us attend to the glorious lesson which those reminiscences 
teach. What they sowed in weakness has been raised in power. 
They planted a promise of good; our heavenly Parent watered, 
with his love, its unfolding fruitfulness; and we have reaped a 
harvest of fulfilment, such as none, save by a mysterious fore- 
knowledge, could have dreamt of anticipating. 

That eventful story is now opened before you, — the story of 
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the Pilgrims. We have marked the development of the Puritan 
principle from its germination in the fires of Smithfield, till it 
was transplanted to the Plymouth Rock. Do you ask what 
spirit it was that supported this principle, and raised it superior 
to the dread forebodings of a hazardous experiment, upon which 
not a smile of human patronage fell with encouragement, and 
that preserved it alive through all the terrible surges and tem- 
pests of adverse circumstance, till it was settled once more upon 
a new and more favorable soil? Was it not the burning enthu- 
siasm of a deep religious feeling, which it was as easy for tyranny 
to subdue, as for a mortal hand to press down the flames of a 
volcano? Yes! that high spirit was the life of their life, their 
guide amid doubt, and their safeguard in peril. It led them by 
the hand, without faltering, over a long interval of distress, and 
beneath an ever-threatening cloud of destruction ;— Jed them on 
from the pleasant spot of their birth, to build up here, in the 
forest, temples of God, where worship might be simple and un- 
confined; and temples of home, where their children and their 
children’s children might be reared with honor to their lineage, 
and with honor to themselves; far from the touch of the corrupt 
manners, and the oppression, and the vanity of the old world. 
Thus were they led hither. And we have also, in retrospect, 
followed the guidance, and have seen our Fathers introduced to 
the frozen wilderness, which, with the accomplishment of their 
hopes, was to flourish and blossom like the rose. 

Lift up your eyes, and be grateful! For these very fields of 
your summer toil and of your autumn wealth, now whitened over 
with December snows, were then but a howling waste. Be 
grateful for that benediction from above, which has insured your 
prosperity ; and which has so ordered it, that our hymn of praise 
can this morning rise and mingle, without one discordant strain, 
with the hymn of the Pilgrims, which has been echoing down to 
us from the same consecrated morning more than two hundred 
years ago! 

We have seen that our Fathers were actuated, in their under- 
taking, by a motive which transcends every other, and which 
exalts them to the highest pitch of admiration in the esteem of 
mankind. It was not devotion to a political cause, such as a few 
years later filled multitudes with a sort of frenzy to follow the 
sinking fortunes of Charles the First and Charles the Second: it 
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was not this which induced those whose names we celebrate, to 
forsake their accustomed firesides and shrines, to brave the fury 
of the elements, and to cast themselves upon the mercy of an 
unknown land ; but it was the fervor of religious faith. And this 
glowing zeal kept their souls unchilled before every cold discour- 
agement and every freezing blast. If we can draw a line of sepa- 
ration between Church and State in England, we may say of our 
great progenitors, that they stood at variance, not with the laws 
of the land, but with the laws of the sanctuary; those abominable 
laws that would stifle conscience, and compel all spiritual worship 
within one prescribed line of a ritual observance. They were 
fugitives, not from honorable justice, but from insulting injury ; 
not from a mild, righteous rule, but from intolerant usage. 
These few facts reveal their prominent traits. In character they 
were singularly simple and eminently devout. How different 
from the dangling courtiers by their side, who were busied in 
studying the latest fashion of a sword-knot, or in tracking the 
mazes of every sensual desire! ‘True to their loftiest convictions, 
—stanch defenders of purity, and the liberty of opinion, — our 
Fathers could not breathe that infected air, nor be subject to the 
sway of that ecclesiastical establishment. Therefore they went 
forth to a region untainted by the civilized and refined, to search, 
amid the freedom of primeval nature, for a new privilege to wor- 
ship God. 

Regarded in this light, the only light, indeed, in which they 
should be regarded for our present advantage, how plainly appear 
their virtues, and, we must add, their errors! Standing in this 
relation to their age, I mean as religious reformers, we find them 
perfect to a fault. The Puritans saw every thing through the 
same medium, which was religion; colored every thing with the 
same interests, which were wholly sectional; weighed every 
thing in the same scales, which were balanced on the exact letter 
of the Bible. Of necessity, they were one-sided thinkers and 
one-sided actors; frequently extravagant, and often led astray. 
If it he possible, they exaggerated the moral side of every ques- 
tion. No worldly matter but was converted to the spread of a 
most solemn piety. Their garments and their manners were of 
a piece, very grave and very sombre, without either grace or fit- 
ness. Whether in speech or in meditation, whether sleeping or 
waking, whatsoever their affairs, serious or common, one idea 
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possessed the entire class; one idea that might have been set 
down as the alpha and omega, the beginning and end, of a new 
revelation. Their language was trimmed with most holy phra- 
seology. For their very names they were indebted to the old 
kings and patriarchs of scriptural celebrity. But a peculiar 
feature like this has a far more important aspect than its absur- 
dity. We may smile, but not complain of it; no, not till we 
discover, as we must, into what a depth of fanatic hard-hearted- 
ness, cruelty, and injustice this zeal for a persecuted faith may 
drive even the purest of its adherents. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all that we ridicule or lament or con- 
demn, we must claim it as our highest honor to have a descent 
from those steadfast, brave, sincere, enthusiastic men who kept 
heaven and heavenly things for ever on their minds and in their 
hearts. It will not do to follow the frivolous bent of the world’s 
inclination, and to slur over any sacred memorials of the stern 
rectitude and prayerfulness of former times. Again, I will say, 
for the sake of the nerve of our characters; for the sake of good 
morals; for the sake of every thing intrinsically pure, lovely, and 
excellent, within the borders of our land, let us rejoice that we 
can call ourselves descendants of the Puritans; happy if some of 
their blood yet runs through our veins ! 

It was not merely to eulogize the Pilgrims that we have dwelt 
upon this stirring theme. Our Fathers were not immaculate. 
They had their foibles and their frailties ; and we have mentioned 
them as was fit. But the imperfection which clings to humanity, 
and covers the earth, throws but a faint shadow on the front of 
this memorable day. The sun, which gives it light through its 
course over the whole continent, will behold broadcast the glory 
of that inheritance which the Fathers have left to the children. 
The influence which has made New England what it is has gone 
abroad over the land, without let or hindrance, until stayed by 
the Pacific Sea. What inestimable benefits are these which the 
spirit of our Patriarchs — the spirit of enterprise and integrity — 
fostered upon this bleak and barren shore! They are visible in 
our unnumbered provisions for learning, in our culture of elegant 
arts, in the progress of science, in every useful and every beauti- 
ful invention; and may we not say, that, above all, they are 
visible in the unlimited privileges of our religious institutions ? 
Yes, that rude church which the Pilgrims built in the wilderness 
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SABBATH BELLS. 9 


has its likeness, more adorned perhaps, wherever a Christian ham- 
let, leavened by one family bond with New England, dots the 
extent of our country. The sabbath-bell, ringing out over hill- 
side and river, is the sweetest reminder of that day of rest, when 
only the measured murmur of a swelling Psalm broke through 
the tangled woodlands, canopied with snow, or hung like a taber- 
nacle with ‘‘ the leafy honors of the spring.” 

In the place of the Fathers are the children. God grant that 
we may be worthy of our origin! May the legacy they left us, 
of enduring faith and of pure principle, be honored by an increase 
within our breasts! And may the filial affection, which every 
Pilgrim-day sanctifies anew, continue to be our grateful portion 
and blessing till we shall pass hence as pilgrims to a better land! 


R. P. R. 


SABBATH BELLS. 


THE chime of bells breaks softly on my ear. 
Far over hill and dale their joyous notes 

Are borne, upon the pinions of the breeze, 
Wafting rich music to my restless soul. 

They seem like breathings from the spirit-world, 
Whispering of peace, and joy, and love divine; 
Enkindling in my heart a holy calm, 

A brief cessation from earth’s troubled cares. 
As on the bosom of the parching earth 

The genial dews descend, and with them bring 
Refreshing moisture and awakening life, — 

So in my heart, your solemn chime, O Bells! 
Dispels the dearth of doubt and discontent, 
And kindles there devotion’s holy flame. 
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ON JOINING THE CHURCH. 


THERE are some in almost all congregations who love the spirit 
and precepts of Jesus, and who confess him to be their Master by 
their conformity to his rules; and yet who are not church-mem- 
bers. Their pastors are very desirous to have such join the 
church, and thus add another testimony of their faith in Christ. 
Such believers cannot be said to deny Christ before men; for they 
show plainly by their daily lives that they have the spirit of 
Christ, and are striving to become more and more useful in their 
day and generation. They have a conscience that evidently has 
received its tone from familiarity with the New Testament; and, 
so far as we can see, many of them lead as Christian lives as 
church-members. We cannot exactly accuse them of recreancy 
to Christ, if they confess him before men in every way, except 
by joining the church. And yet we cannot help feeling, that, 
did they look at this matter of church-membership in its true 
light, they would be convinced that they ought to adopt this mode 
of confessing Christ as much as any other. 

Good men and women are praying that the gospel may have 
power over all hearts and all lives, and that progress in faith and 
love and peace may be made in the world. If they know that 
the kingdom of heaven is thus enlarged, and that the world is 
beginning to realize that Christ is ‘‘the way, the truth, and the 
life,” then are their hearts encouraged and their hands strength- 
ened. A minister, for instance, who labors year after year 
among his people, absolutely requires some proofs that the word 
is taking effect, and that he is adapted to the place where he 
labors. He may judge partly from the interest manifested in 
his ministrations upon the Lord’s day, and partly from the man- 
ner in which he is received at the homes of his people, and partly 
from the condition of the Sunday-school and other voluntary as- 
sociations ; but, if he would know certainly whether he is working 
to advantage, he must ascertain how many of his congregation 
have become personally persuaded and determined to lead devout, 
self-denying, disinterested, holy lives; looking directly unto Jesus 
and his doctrines for authority, guidance, and inspiration. 

And what an impetus would be given to the cause of truth and 
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righteousness in any society, and in the world, by some twenty 
or thirty of the congregation coming forward, and publicly con- 
fessing their personal interest in the doctrines and institutions of 
the Lord Jesus Christ! How permanent would be the impression 
F a made upon young and old, of the supreme importance of magnify- 
ing the name of the Redeemer in the world! Such a step would 
1 @not alter their absolute duties, but it would impress more deeply 
than ever before, their feeling or consciousness of those duties ; 
: g” and it would increase the honor of Christ in the world. 
When we pray, ‘“‘ Thy kingdom come,’”’ we mean, May Christ 
become outwardly recognized as Master and Friend in every com- 
| munity, nation, and neighborhood; we mean, May everybody 
acknowledge Christ to be mediator and authority in all matters 
pertaining to conscience and duty, to faith and hope, to life and 
death. Alas! how few acknowledge their allegiance to his spiri- 
tual laws! How little is he in reality honored and esteemed 
throughout the wide world! How far short of the spirit of 
Christ is the spirit of trade, politics, and social life! What an 
inestimable benefit it is therefore to increase, even a very little, 
the visible company of Christ among people generally; to multi- 
5 ply the number of our young merchants, mechanics, and farmers, 
who, in their common dealings and intercourse with society at 
g large, shall exhibit more deference and love for the name and 
tad peculiar injunctions of the great Master! The world, of course, 
is influenced more by example than by precept. Christ’s glory 
is more promoted by acts than by words. If all parents went to 
meeting on Sunday, it would be an almost infallible means of 
making it the custom and habit of all children to go to meeting 
oevry Sunday. If many of the most influential people in our 
gd consresations should join the church, and thus show a decided 
interest in their allegiance to Jesus Christ, the whole town would 
feel the solemnizing and salutary influence of such an act; and 
Christ’s sway over the world at large would be extended and 
strengthened. This, having a reference to Christ’s extended 
power, ought, it seems to us, to actuate those people who be- 
long in their hearts unto Christ, but who are holding back from 
a public profession of his name by not joining the church, and 
sitting at the communion-table. Well do we remember the sor- 
rowful expression of face, and the subdued tone of voice, with 
which a departed teacher in our Divinity School expressed his — 
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regret, that little or no stress had been laid upon promoting 
Christ’s honor in the world, by a class of students who had 


brought in dissertations, or had been debating, upon the perpe- qi! 


tuity of the ordinances of our Master. 
Many are the privileges and the benefits which the communi- 
cant enjoys. He makes more real and positive his Christian 


o, 
%, 


position in the world; and, though many eyes may be upon him, {¥j 


his own conscience has discovered his failings quicker than they. 


He feels the restraining power of his committal to Christ. It > 


helps him say no to sinful propensities, and it secures him the 
companionship of the good. Especially does he enjoy the com- 
munion-season, when he feels the nearness of the perfect Master, 
and the sympathy of brothers and sisters by his side. But of 
these and other enjoyments we wish not now to speak; we are 
addressing those who belong to Christ, but do not belong to the 
church ; and we would humbly ask if some of them are not com- 
mitting the life-long weakness of shrinking from joining the 
church for fear of what people will say or think of them? Si- 
mon Peter was a glorious apostle of Christ, and a sincerely 
devoted man; but he exhibited the weakness of which we have 


\ 


just spoken. Need we allude to that lamentable occasion when « . 


Peter denied his Master for fear of losing caste or receiving taunts 


from those around him? When Peter thought thereon, he wept 4 


bitterly, that he, who had been so much interested in the conver- 
sations and companionship of his Master, and who was still with 
him in heart, should fear to say so in the moment of trial, when 
it would have been so gratifying to Jesus to see him true, firm, 
and faithful! Are there not many in our congregations who are 
with Christ in spirit and truth, who are with their pastors in 


“4 


‘ 


prayers that the good work of the ministry may be prospered, L 


and yet who are not quite firm and considerate enough to follow 
their Master in heaven, and strengthen their pastors on earth, 
besides reaping many personal benefits by joining the visible 
church and sitting at the table of communion? Is it unkind to 
say, that they err in thus regarding the speeches that others may 
make of them as of more consequence than their own feeling that 
they ought to join the church, or that they would love to join the 
church? Is it unkind to say that their weakness, in thus yield- 
ing their convictions to their fears, resembles the error at the 
thought of which Simon Peter wept ? W. @. B. 
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THE PICTURE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF CEBES.* 


We were walking, by chance, in the temple of Saturn; and we 
noticed there, besides many other consecrated gifts, a tablet hung 
up before the shrine, on which was painted a picture foreign in 
manner and representing strange legends, so that we could not 
conjecture what it meant; for it seemed to represent neither a 
city nor a camp, but an inclosure containing two other inclosures, 
—the one large, and the other small. There was a gate to the 
first inclosure, and by the gate a great crowd of people were 
standing, while within a number of women were seen; and an 
old man, standing by the portal of the first inclosure, seemed to 
be giving directions to the entering multitude. 

When we had for a long time discussed with each other the 
meaning of the picture, an old man standing by addressed us 
thus : — 

Old Man. It is not surprising, strangers, that you do not 
understand this picture, since few of our own citizens know its 
purpose ; for it was not dedicated by a native, but by a foreigner 
who came here long since, —a man of great shrewdness and wis- 
dom, and both in theory and practice a follower of Pythagoras 


* Cebes was a Grecian philosopher, a disciple and intimate friend of Soc- 
rates, and was born about B.C. 400. The only work of his extant is here 
translated. It consists of a philosophical explanation of a painting, in which 
the whole of human life, with its dangers and temptations, was symbolically 
represented, and which had been dedicated in the temple of Saturn at 
Athens or Thebes. Its design is to show, that proper mental culture and 
the possession of real virtues are the only means of happiness. It has 
always been extremely popular, and has been translated into most modern 
languages, even into Russian and Arabic; but, as we know of no English 
translation which can be easily obtained, and as the original has long ceased 
to be read in the course of preparation for college, we suppose a new trans- 
lation may not be unacceptable to the readers of this Magazine. We com- 
mend it to their attention as one of the best specimens of the ethics which the 
unassisted human reason has arrived at, and, as Jeremy Collier, a century and 
a half ago, called it, “‘a serviceable emblem for the acquiring of prudence, 
and the direction of human life.” In translating, we have followed the 
text of Schweighaevser, whose name we hope none of our readers will 
attempt to pronounce. — TRANSLATOR. 
VOL, IX. 2 
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and Parmenides.* He dedicated both this temple and the pic- 
ture to Saturn. 

Stranger. Did you see and know this man? 

O. M. Yes, for a long time, and, as I was younger, greatly 
admired him, for his words were serious and weighty; and I 
have often heard him explain this painting. 

S. Unless it will be a great inconvenience, I beg you to 
explain it to us; for we are very eager to understand it. 

O. M. Willingly: but you must first know that the expla- 
nation is somewhat dangerous; because, if you attend to and 
understand its meaning, you will be wise and happy; but, if 
otherwise, you will live wretchedly in folly and misery and igno- 
rance. The explanation is like the enigma proposed to men by 
the Sphinx; for whoever understood that was saved, and whoever 
did not understand it was destroyed. It is the same with this 
explanation; for folly is a Sphinx to men. The picture darkly 
teaches what is good and what is bad, and what is neither good 
nor bad in life. If you do not understand these things, you will 
be destroyed by it, not all at once, as men were by the Sphinx, 
but little by little through your whole life, as by slow torture. 
But, if you understand it, your folly will perish, and you be 
saved, and be happy and prosperous all your life. Attend, there- 
fore, and do not be listless. 

S. We will ‘be as ready to hear as you to speak, since so 
great a penalty is held up before us. 

O. M. (Taking a staff, and pointing to the picture.) You 
see this inclosure. In the first place, you must know that this 
place is called Lire; and the great multitude standing by the 
gate are those who are about to enter into life. The old man 
standing near, with a paper in one hand and seemingly pointing 
out something with the other, is called a Genius; and he instructs 
them what they ought to do, as they enter into life, and what 
way they must walk, if they would be safe in it. 

S. And what road does he bid them go? 

O. M. Do you see a seat by the gate near this inclosure, 
where the multitude goes in, on which sits a woman with a com- 


* These philosophers insisted chiefly on the duty of subduing the pas- 
sions, and of attaining the perfect virtue which consists in likeness to the 
Deity. — Tr. 
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posed expression and winning manners, with a drinking cup in 
her hand ? 

S. Isee her: who is she? 

O. M. She is called Deceit, the misleader of all men. 

S. What is she doing there? 

O. M. She makes those entering into life drink as much as 
she can of her,cup, which contains error and ignorance; and, 
having drank this, they enter into life. All drink, but some 
more, and some less. And do you not see farther within the 
gate a great many women of different forms and fashions? 
These are called Opinions, Desires, and Pleasures; who, as the 
multitude enter, start up and embrace every one of them, and 
then lead them away, — some leading to safety, others to de- 
struction through deceit. And they all profess to lead them 
to blessedness, and to a happy and useful life. But the new 
comers, on account of the error and ignorance which they drank 
from the cup of Deceit, do not find the true way of life, but 
wander heedlessly about; as you see those who went in first 
going round where chance leads them. 

S. But who is that woman who appears to be blind and mad, 
and stands on a round stone? 

O. M. Her name is Fortune; and she is not only blind and 
mad, but deaf too. She flies about everywhere, and takes from 
some every thing that belongs to them, and gives it to others; 
and again she takes away what she has given to those very ones, 
and gives it to others, in a heedless and fickle manner: so that 
the device aptly betrays her nature; for she stands upon a round 
stone, which signifies that a gift from her is not sure or safe, 
since whoever trusts to her gets great and hard falls. 

S. But what do all the men standing near her wish for? and — 
what are their names ? 

O. M. They are the Imprudent, and they are begging the 
things she throws around. 

S. And why do they appear so differently; some seeming 
glad, and others stretching out their hands in distress ? 

O. M. They who seem glad and laughing have received 
something from Fortune, and call her Good Fortune: those who 
appear to weep and stretch out their hands are those from whom 
she has taken away what she first gave them; and they call her 
Bad Fortune. 
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S. What does she give them, that the former are so glad to 
get, and the latter so distressed to lose ? 

O. M. Those things which most men think good, — wealth, 
fame, high birth, children, power, kingdoms, and very many 
similar things. 

S. And are not these things really good? 

O. M. Wewill discuss that point by and by; but now let us 
mind the picture. You see, after you pass this portal, another 
higher inclosure, and women standing before it. This one of 
them is Intemperance, that one Luxury, that one Avarice, and 
the other one Flattery: they are watching for those who have 
received any thing from Fortune; they start up and embrace 
them, and fawn on them, and beseech them to stay with them, 
promising that their life shall be merry and toilless and sorrow- 
less. If one is persuaded by them to give himself up to pleasant 
living, its pastime seems joyous so long as it beguiles him, but 
no longer; for, when he comes to his senses, he perceives that he 
did not enjoy it, but was devoured and insulted by it. And so, 
when he has lost every thing which he received from Fortune, he 
is forced to become the women’s slave, and to endure every thing, 
and to do for them all sorts of villainy, such as theft, sacrilege, 
perjury, treachery, and robbery; and, when all these fail them, 
he is handed over to Punishment. 

S. And what sort of a person is that? 

O. M. You see behind them a little door, and a narrow, dark 
cavern, where you perceive some women in filth and rags. The 
one with a scourge is Punishment; the one with her head bent 
down to her knees is Grief; and the one tearing her hair is 
Anguish. 

S. And who is that man near them, so deformed and lean 


’ and half-naked? and that wretched woman that is so like him ? 


O. M. They are Lamentation, and his sister Despair. To 
all these the slave of the other women is given up, and he lives 
with them in tortures; till at last he is cast into the house of 
Unhappiness, and passes the rest of his life in all misery, unless 
Repentance should happen to meet him; for she rescues him 
from his evils, and introduces to him other Opinions and Desires, 
— one that leads to True Science, and another that leads to False 
Science. If he receives the first, he is cleansed and saved by it, 
and is happy all his life; otherwise, he is led astray by False 
Science. 
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S. Another great danger! Which is False Science? 

O. M. Do you see that second inclosure, and at the outside 
of it, near the portal, a woman who appears to be neat and well- 
behaved? The common multitude call her Science, but her real 
name is False Science. And those who are saved from Misery 
come here on their way to True Science. 

S. Is there no other road to True Science ? 

O. M. Yes, there is. 

S. And who are those men walking up and down within the 
inclosure ? 

O. M. They are the mistaken disciples of False Science, 
who think that they are living with the True. Some of them 
are poets, some orators, some logicians, some musicians, and 
arithmeticians, and geometers, and astrologers; some voluptua- 
ries, some critics, and others of the same sort. 

S. And who are those women, running about everywhere, 
who look like Intemperance and her companions in the first 
inclosure ? 

O. M. They are the very same; though they get admittance 
here more rarely than in the first inclosure. 

S. Are the Opinions, too, admitted ? 

O. M. Yes; for they who drank from the cup of Deceit 
still retain the potion, so that Ignorance and Folly remain with 
them; nor do they rid themselves of the Opinions and the other 
evils, till, renouncing False Science, they enter the way to the 
True, and drink of her purifying cup. When they have thus 
lost all their attendant evils, the Opinions and Ignorance, they 
will be finally saved. But those who remain with False Science 
will never be released from a single one of these evils, in spite of 
their studies. 

S. Where, then, is the road that leads to True Science ? 

O. M. Do you see that high place, where no one dwells, and 
which seems an entire solitude? and a little door, which is reached 
by a road not much trodden, because it seems steep and rough 
and rocky? and a high hill, of difficult access and with deep 
precipices here and there? That is the road that leads to True 
Science. 

S. Its very look is frightful. 

O. M. And on the summit of the hill you see a great and 
lofty and craggy rock, and two beautiful and healthy women 
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standing on the rock, and eagerly stretching out their hands: 
they are sisters, named Self-control and Steadfastness. 

S. Why do they stretch out their hands so earnestly ? 

O. M. They are exhorting those who are coming to the rock 
to be of good courage, and not to flinch; for, if they endure man- 
fully a little longer, they will come to a pleasant road. 

S. But, when they get to the rock, how do they climb it? 
for I see no path on it. 

O. M. The sisters themselves come down from the cliff, and 
draw them up. Then they bid them rest themselves, and soon 
fill them with strength and courage, and promise to bring them 
to True Science, —and point out how delightful and even and 
easy and safe the road is, as you see it painted. You see too, 
before that grove, a grassy and flowery spot, covered with a bright 
light, and in the middle of it another inclosure and another por- 
tal. That is the home of the happy; for all the Virtues and 
Happiness dwell there. And you observe, near the portal, a 
woman of about the middle age, with a beautiful and composed 
countenance, and wearing a simply ornamented robe. She is 
standing, not on a round stone, but on one square and firmly 
fixed; and with her are two other women, apparently her daugh- 
ters. The middle one is Science, and the others Truth and Per- 
suasion. Science stands on a square stone, to signify that the 
way to her is safe and sure, and that her gifts are secure and 
enduring. 

S. What are her gifts ? 

O. M. Confidence and fearlessness, because the recipients 
know that they will never suffer any evil again throughout their 
life. 

S. What beautiful gifts! But why does she stand thus 
without the inclosure ? 

O. M. To take charge of those who come there, and give 
them her purifying cup to drink; and, when they are cleansed, 
to lead them to the Virtues within. 

S. What do you mean? I do not understand you. 

O. M. I will explain. Ifa man becomes very ill, he goes 
immediately to a physician, and first by medicines gets rid of the 
causes of his sickness, and then he is restored to health by the 
physician. But, if he does not obey his prescriptions, he is de- 
servedly given up and finally destroyed by his disease. In the 
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same way, when one comes to Science, she takes charge of him, 
and gives him a draught to drive out the evils with which he 
came to her, — the ignorance and the error that he drank from 
the cup of Deceit, and the arrogance, lust, intemperance, anger, 
avarice, and all the other vices which clung to him in the first 
inclosure. When he is thus purified, she sends him in to Know- 
ledge and the other Virtues, whom you see within the portal, 
seemingly handsome and well-behaved, and dressed simply and 
unexpensively, and not covered with ornaments, like the other 
women. The name of the first is Knowledge; and the others 
are her sisters, Courage, Justice, Uprightness, Temperance, Pru- 
dence, Freedom, Self-control, and Mildness. 

S. How beautiful they are! and how strong a desire to be 
with them they inspire us with ! 

O. M. You may be with them, if you understand and prac- 
tise what you hear. 

S. We will as well as we can. 

O. M. Then you will be safe. 

S. And, when the Virtues have received any one, where do 
they lead him ? 

O. M. To their mother, Happiness. 

S. Where is she? 

O. M. You observe the road which leads to that lofty build- 
ing, which is the highest point of all the inclosures; and you see 
at the gateway a handsome woman sitting on a throne, of easy 
and artless manners, and crowned with a fresh and many-colored 
chaplet? That is Happiness. 

S. When one comes there, what does she do to him? 

O. M. Happiness, with the other Virtues, crown him with 
her influences, as if he had gained the greatest victories. 

S. But what contests has he conquered in? 

O. M. The greatest contests with the greatest monsters 
which formerly devoured, tormented, and enslaved him. All 
these he has conquered and put to flight; and he is master of 
himself, so that those things now serve him, which he himself 
once served. 

S. What are these monsters? 

O. M. In the first place, ignorance and error, — which are 
certainly direful monsters; and grief and lamentation and avarice 
and arrogance and intemperance, and every other evil. Of all 
these he is the master, and not the slave, as he once was. 
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S. Oh, noble exploits, and most glorious victory! But 
what is the influence of the crown, with which you say he was 
crowned ? 

O. M. It makes him happy; for he who is crowned with it 
becomes happy and blessed, and rests his hopes of happiness, not 
on others, but in himself. After he is crowned, the Virtues lead 
him to the place whence he first came, and show him how wick- 
edly and wretchedly those live who continue there; how they are 
shipwrecked in life, and wander about; how they are led along, 
like captives by their enemies,— some by Intemperance, and 
others by Arrogance; some by Avarice, and others by Vain- 
glory and other Vices, from whose chains they cannot escape, 
so as to come safely here, but are troubled all their life. And 
they suffer all this, because they could not find the right road; 
for they forgot the injunctions of the Genius. 

S. That is plain; but I am at a loss to know why the Vir- 
tues show him the place again whence he first came. 

O. M. Because he had no exact knowledge of what hap- 
pened there, — but, on account of the ignorance and error which 
he had drank, imagined what was bad to be good, and what was 
good to be bad; wherefore he lived wretchedly, as all do who 
remain there. But now, having gained a knowledge of what is 
really useful and good, he both lives happily himself, and sees 
how miserable the others are. 

S. When he has seen every thing there, what does he do, or 
where does he go? 

O. M. Wherever he pleases; for he is as safe everywhere, 
as those who hid themselves in the Corycian Cave,* —so that, 
wherever he goes, he lives in all happiness and security, and is 
received by all as gladly as a physician is by the sick. 

S. And does he no longer fear any harm from those women 
whom you call monsters ? 

O. M. Not at all; for he will never more be vexed by An- 
guish or Grief or Intemperance or Avarice or Want, or any 
other evil, since he is now master of them all, and above every 
thing that formerly troubled him; just as those who catch vipers 
are not harmed by those animals, which bring danger and even 


* A cave on Mount Parnassus, in which the inhabitants of Delphi con- 
cealed themselves from the invading Persians. — Tr. 
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death to others, because they have an antidote to their venom: so 
he is safe from these evils, because he has an antidote. 

S. I understand that; but who are those that seem to be 
coming down from the height, —some crowned and joyful, and 
others uncrowned, full of sorrow and confusion, and with their 
bodies bruised, and followed by some women ? 

O. M. Those who are crowned are they who came safely to 
Science, and are delighted with finding her. And, of those with- 
out crowns, some have been rejected by her, and are going back 
in wretchedness; and others were frightened and discouraged 
when they came to Steadfastness, and are going back and wan- 
dering through difficult roads. The women following them are 
Grief and Anguish and Despair and Infamy and Ignorance. 
And when they return to the first inclosure, to Pleasure and In- 
temperance, they do not blame themselves; but they reproach 
Science, and say that those are miserable and wretched and 
unfortunate, who have given up the life in the first inclosure, 
and have lost the good things there. 

S. And what do they call good things ? 

O. M. Luxury and intemperance, to sum up all in two 
words. ‘To fare sumptuously, and enjoy themselves like brutes, 
they consider the greatest blessings. 

S. And who are those other women coming down from the 
height ? 

O. M. The Opinions, who, having led to Science those that 
have been admitted to the Virtues, are returning to lead up 
others, and to inform them how happy those are whom they have 
already led up. They themselves are not admitted to the Vir- 
tues; for Opinion is not permitted to enter the dwelling of 
Knowledge, but only to lead men to Science, and, when she has 
taken them, to return to bring up others; like ships which, as 
soon as they have discharged one cargo, return for another. 

S. You have explained these things clearly; but you have 
not yet told us what directions the Genius gives to those who are 
entering upon life. 

O. M. He bids them be of good courage; wherefore be you 
also of good courage, for I will explain every thing, and conceal 
nothing. That woman standing on the round stone, who seems 
to be blind, and whose name I told you is Fortune, he orders 
them not to put trust in, and not to consider her gifts as firm or 
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safe, or as their own property; for nothing hinders her taking 
them back and giving them to another, and she very often does 
so. He therefore commands them to be unconquerable by her 
gifts, and not to be glad when she gives them nor cast down 
when she takes them away, and to neither blame nor praise her ; 
for she does nothing by calculation, but every thing by accident. 
Wherefore the Genius bids them not to be amazed at any thing 
she does, nor to be like those dishonest bankers who, when they 
have received money on deposit, are pleased and consider it as 
their own; and, when it is called for, are vexed and think them- 
selves ill-used, not remembering that they took the deposit on the 
very condition that those who placed it in their hands should 
receive it again. Just so the Genius commands men to regard 
the gifts of Fortune, and to remember that she may take them 
back, and speedily give more than before, and then resume all 
again; he bids them therefore take what she gives, and immedi- 
ately go to seek the sure and lasting gift which they may obtain 
from Science, if they come safely to her. She gives them a true 
knowledge of what is good and useful, —a sure and lasting and 
unchangeable gift. Wherefore the Genius commands them to 
go directly to her, and, when he comes to those women whose 
names are Intemperance and Pleasure, to leave them without 
hesitation, and not to believe them, but to go on to False Science, 
where he bids them wait a little while, and take from her what- 
ever they wish for their journey, and then leave her and go on to 
True Science. These are the injunctions of the Genius; and 
whoever transgresses or neglects them will perish miserably. I 
have now explained the whole meaning of the painting; but, if 
you have any farther question to ask, I am willing to answer it. 

S. Thank you. What, then, does the Genius command the 
men to take from False Science? 

O. M. Whatever seems to be useful; such as literature, and 
such of the sciences as Plato says are a bridle to the young, to 
keep them from being drawn away into worse pursuits. 

S. Is it necessary to take these things, if one could reach 
True Science ? 

O. M. It is not necessary, but it is useful. Yet they do not 
contribute to make men better. 

S. Not contribute to make men better ! 

O. M. No, for they may be good without them. Yet they 
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are not useless; for, though we may understand a language by 
help of an interpreter, yet it is better to understand it ourselves ; 
and so we may be good without the help of learning. 

S. What advantage, then, for becoming better men have the 
learned over others ? 

O. M. How do they have any advantage, since they appear 
to be deceived as to what is good and bad, and to be involved in 
all kinds of vice? For nothing hinders a man, who is acquainted 
with literature and all sciences, from being at the same time a 
drunkard or a miser or a traitor, or unjust, or lacking common 
sense. 

S. We certainly see many such. 

O. M. How, then, do they have any advantage for becoming 
better men, on account of their learning ? 

S. Iby no means see. But why do they stay in the second 
inclosure, as if they were in the presence of True Science ? 

O. M. And what advantage is it to them? since we see 
some coming from Intemperance and the other Vices in the first 
inclosure to True Science in the third, who pass by these learned 
persons. How, then, do the learned have any advantage? On 
the contrary, they are more sluggish and dull; because those in 
the second inclosure do not know what they profess to know, and, 
while they are in this ignorance, there is nothing to urge them 
forward towards True Science. Besides, you perceive that the 
Opinions, from the first inclosure, enter in among them; so that 
these are no better than those in the first inclosure, unless Re- 
pentance comes to them, and persuades them that they are with 
False, not True Science; and that they have been cheated, and, 
while continuing there, are not safe. And you also, strangers, 
cannot be safe, unless you consider and practise what I have told 
you. You must think over these things unceasingly; otherwise, 
you will have heard nothing useful. 

S. We willdoso. But explain why those things which men 
receive from Fortune are not good, —such as life, wealth, health, 
fame, children, victories, and similar things; and why the oppo- 
sites of these are not evils; for your words seem strange and 
incredible. 

O. M. Come, then, try to answer some questions I will ask 
you. And, in the first place, when one lives miserably, is life to 
him a blessing? 
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S. Rather an evil than a blessing. 

O. M. How, then, is life a good thing, if to such a man it is 
an evil ? 

S. It is an evil to the bad, and a blessing to the good. 

O. M. Then life is both a blessing and an evil, both useful 
and destructive, both desirable and hateful. That is absurd; for 
it is impossible that the same thing should be both good and bad. 

S. But, if a bad life is an evil, how is not life itself an evil? 

O. M. Life and a bad life are not identical; and, while a bad 
life is an evil, life in itself is not; otherwise, it would be an evil 
to those who live good lives. Therefore, as life is common both 
to the good and the bad, it must be indifferent in itself, — just as 
lancing and cauterizing are an injury to the well, but a benefit to 
the sick. Again, you would rather die honorably, than live dis- 
gracefully ; so that death is not an evil in itself, since it is some- 
times preferable to life. So with health and disease; for often a 
man would be better off sick than well: and so with riches. 
You can see many with .wealth living wickedly and wretchedly, 
so that their property does not help them to live uprightly; for 
character and importance are gained, not by wealth, but by the 
principles of True Science. Riches, then, do not contribute to 
make men better, and they are a disadvantage to those who do 
not know how to use them. You cannot, therefore, believe that 
an absolute good which it is often injurious to possess. He who 
can use wealth rightly and wisely, may live well and happily ; 
but otherwise, miserably. .And in fine, valuing these things as 
blessings, or despising them as evils, distracts and ruins men; 
for, when they value them highly, and think them essential to 
happiness, they commit the most impious crimes for their sake. 
And this comes from their ignorance of what is truly good; for 
they do not know that good cannot come from what is evil. But 
we see men come into possession of wealth by the most wicked 
means, —as by treachery, robbery, calumny, murder, and ra- 
pine; but no good thing can result from evil deeds, and therefore 
wealth is not in itself a good thing. Wisdom and justice are not 
attained by wickedness, nor injustice and folly by righteousness : 
indeed the two cannot exist together. But wealth and glory and 
conquest may be attended by the deepest villainy; therefore, in 
themselves, they are neither good nor evil. But Wisdom is the 
only good, and Folly the only evil. E. 8. 














THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


Arter the death of our Saviour, the disciples gathered together 
with their converts to recall his words, to dwell upon his miracles, 
and to preserve, not only in their hearts, but upon their lips, 
every recollection so precious to them of his life and teachings. 
Hunted, proscribed, persecuted, as they were by the haughty Jew 
and luxurious Roman, they were compelled to meet together in 
caves, tombs, and the subterranean catacombs, beneath the eternal 
city; yet still they increased in number, not only among the poor 
and lowly, but in the palaces of princes, until they reached the 
imperial household. Like our Mississippi, that gathers, as it flows 
on in its mighty grandeur, all tributary streams, so the preachers 
of the early ages of Christ, simple and unlearned as they were, 
drew into the bosom of the church the disciples of Plato and 
Aristotle, who, after long seeking for truth, found it in the 
church of Christ. 

Sick of the profligacy and degeneracy of the age, all that re- 
tained a spark of virtue took refuge in the Christian doctrines, 
and thus became purified and strengthened for those trials that 
awaited them under the persecutions of Nero. Still this religion 
increased; it extended to the provinces, penetrated among the 
hordes of barbarians, and, wherever it appeared, carried with it 
healing on its wings. It softened the heart of the warrior, hum- 
bled the pride of the prince, and breathed purity and love and 
peace through every family that acknowledged its sway. 

And now the church of Christ was about to be erected; but 
how was this to be done? Was the simplicity and plainness 
of the gospel to be observed, or was the pomp of the Jewish ritual 
and the splendor of the heathen temple to be imitated in the 
church of the Redeemer? Each convert wished it to be con- 
structed after his own idea. 

The rich and noble wished to erect it of marble, and fill it with 
gems, paintings, and statuary, like the Parthenon, that wonder of 
Grecian art. The pious and humble ministers objected to this 
plan. They said, Christ came to preach to the poor and lowly, 
to bind up the broken-hearted: what to him was all this display 


of wealth and art? The sacrifice of one contrite spirit was dearer, 
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far dearer, to him than all this; and so they went on constructing 
and reconstructing, while the true church existed only in the 
hearts of its worshippers. 

This state of things continued until the third century, when 
the council of Nice assembled, determined to impose laws upon 
the Christian world. Emperors, princes, bishops, were there 
assembled to dictate a code of belief to their subjects. Here they 
first introduced the Athanasian Creed, which was to be forced upon 
the consciences of all believers with the aid of the sword and 
spear, the fagot and the stake. Alas for the church of Christ! 
there was weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. The 
Scriptures were proscribed as not suited to the people. Latin 
prayers were introduced; and the priest was placed between the 
worshipper and his God, instead of that divine Mediator who lived 
and reigned in all hearts. 

And now the church arose, bedecked with pomp and gold and 
all the wonders of art. Convents and monasteries were built; 
the Pope reigned supreme, trod upon the necks of kings and 
princes, denounced the vices of others, but freely indulged his 
own; so that the papal chair became a disgrace to the religion it 
professed, and its priests, reckless of virtue, followed the example 
of their head. And now, where is the church of Christ, — that 
pure and holy and spiritual edifice? It is found only in the 
heart of the lowly, the humble, and the penitent, the contemned 
of the earth. For them is the kingdom of heaven prepared, and 
for them are reserved the joys of heaven. 

Is not this also true at the present moment? Do we not think 
too much of greatness, of riches, of pride, of vain-glory? Thus 
shall we not learn Christ. Our hearts must be purified from 
this earthly dross, before he will come and take up his abode with 
us. Let us strive after this greatest of all blessings, that, while 
living here, we may be prepared to live hereafter. 


L. 











THE CHRISTIAN THEORY OF LIFE. 


A SERMON BY REV. W. P. LUNT, D.D. 


Cot. iii. 3: ‘For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” 


In this manner and in such terms does the apostle address the 
Christian believers of the church at Colossze. Like the other early 
Christian churches, which were gathered through the labors of the 
apostles, as at Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Galatia, and 
elsewhere, this church at Colossze was composed in part of those 
individuals who had previously been Jews, and in part of those who 
had been born and reared in the midst of pagan influences. Their 
minds had not yet risen to a true Christian conception of life. The 
Jewish converts had been taught to attach a superstitious value 
to the rites and forms which were prescribed in the Hebrew sys- 
tem of religion. Those rites and forms, when they were instituted 
by Moses the servant of the Most High, had a deep and real sig- 
nificance. They were adapted to a people in a state of pupilage, 
all whose notions on moral and religious subjects were immature, 
and who were incapable of receiving, because their minds were 
not yet unfolded and enlightened sufficiently to receive, the pure 
truth. Their teachers, therefore, instructed and impressed them 
by means of signs and types, in the same manner as Christ, when 
he appeared, taught by means of parables. He had many things, 
as he declared, to say to his followers; but they were not able at 
once to receive and inwardly digest them. Therefore he taught 
the multitudes in parables, that seeing they might see somewhat, 
but not perceive the chief doctrine; and hearing they might hear 
his words, but not fully understand the hidden meaning they con- 
tained, — the mystery to them of truth and righteousness which 
those words involved. 

The forms and rites, I say, of the Hebrew system were thus 
adapted to a people in pupilage, — a people who were subjected to 
a training, in providence, for something better that would succeed. 
And no one can study, with the help of what little light history 
sheds upon the subject, the condition and character of the Hebrew 
people as compared with the idolatrous, heathen, polytheistic na- 
tions around them in ancient times, without being convinced that 
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in point of civilization, of morals, of worship, in regard to every 
thing that constitutes the security, the purity, and the happiness 
of domestic, social, political life, they were greatly in advance of 
other nations of the earth. While other people had their gods 
many, with attributes borrowed from the worst forms of humanity, 
the descendants of Abraham were believers in, and worshippers of, 
one God of infinite perfections. While other people had lost from 
their minds the law of right conduct, which is written upon all 
human souls, and were given up to vile affections and to the 
practice of all unrighteousness, and were left to put evil for good, 
and light for darkness, and to substitute what is wrong for what 
is right and holy, the descendants of Abraham received a written 
law which was a copy of God’s law of nature, and which had the 
effect to keep the consciences of his chosen people true to them- 
selves and true to him in some measure; at least prevented 
those wide and monstrous departures from the natural law of 
right and duty, which were so glaring in the nations that sur- 
rounded them. The ceremonial portion of their system was 
designed to keep them separate from all corrupting influences, 
until a time should come, steadily looked forward to, when it would 
be safe and practicable for them to break down these partition- 
walls, and to join in worship and in spiritual obedience with a 
new church or community gathered out of every tribe and nation 
upon the earth. 

But even after Christ had come into the world, and when 
churches had been planted in his name in various places, among 
other places at Colossz, the error of the Jewish converts was 
that they still wished to adhere to the forms of the ancient ritual, 
— forms which the apostle teaches them, in the epistle we are con- 
sidering, were dead. And therefore the apostle says in the text, 
Ye are dead to these things; these are but the rudiments of the 
world. ‘Let no man judge you in meat or in drink, or in re- 
spect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath-days, 
which are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of Christ.” 
The apostle would have his Jewish converts feel that that old 
form of life in which they had been educated, and which they 
were so desirous of retaining, was now deceased; all the virtue 
it once had was gone out of it; they were, if true to their calling, 
risen with Christ out of the dead forms of the past into a new 
spiritual life, to the consciousness of a new moral being, to the 
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possession of new thoughts, affections, convictions, hopes, and 
principles. The life which they were called now to live was not 
indeed outward, external, apparent to sense, limited by visible 
acts according to the directions of an express law or command- 
ment; it was rather a hidden life of the mind, involving a 
righteousness that did not always give outward tokens and 
manifestations of itself; a righteousness that was done not to be 
seen of men, but in obedience to the Father who seeth in secret, 
to Him who looketh upon the hearts of his children. The life 
which they were called as Christians to live might not always be 
able to vindicate itself to the judgments of the world, who judge 
only according to appearances; it might, and very likely would, 
involve disgrace and dishonor: as Christ the Master had been 
put to an ignominious death, and had been removed out of 
the world, and hid from men’s sight; so his disciples could not 
expect to be in good repute, or to experience a constant, unin- 
terrupted course of prosperity and success. They must lie, and 
be contented to lie, under a cloud; the life they were appointed 
to live must be a hidden, an obscure, an inglorious life often: but 
it was ‘‘hid with Christ in God ;’’ and when he who was the life 
of his followers should appear, when the time should come for 
him to emerge out of his obscurity, then they too would appear 
with him in glory. 

And in like manner the apostle reasons with those members of 
the Colossian church who had been heathens. As the Jews 
were exhorted to put away their forms and idle ceremonies which 
had no longer any use and meaning, so the gentile or heathen con- 
verts were exhorted to lay aside their pagan, idolatrous practices, 
the impurities and crimes which had been tolerated and even 
sanctified by their old religions, and which they had been taught 
from their youth up to mingle with the offerings to their cruel or 
licentious divinities. When they were baptized into the faith of 
Christ, they were dead as to the religion and morals of their in- 
fancy. They were now to rise to a new life, —a life that was 
‘hid with Christ in God.” They had been taught, as heathens, 
to set their affections upon this world; to regard most highly, if 
not exclusively, those things which minister gratification to the 
senses ; to value above every thing riches and honors, and distinc- 
tions of place and rank; to labor only for the meat that perisheth ; 
to inquire what they should eat, and what they should drink, and 
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wherewithal they should be clothed; and in what ways and by 
what instruments they might vary and multiply the sensual, or, 
at most, the intellectual delights of life. This, their old life of 
sense and sin, they had put off when they entered the Christian 
communion. They were dead to this. The life they were now 
called to live was a divine life. It was the hidden life of the 
soul. It had reference, not to the external things of this world, 
which perish in the using, but to imperishable good. It was the 
life, not of the body, but of the higher and nobler part of man’s 
nature, — the mind and soul. It was a life in harmony with 
Christ’s life, “‘ holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners,” 
devoted to useful and benevolent offices; a life of faith, as was 
the great Master’s life, having a hidden secret foundation in God, 
the Source of life, and the Inspirer of all holiness and wisdom. 
To such a useful, pure, self-denying, spiritual life, were the con- 
verts from heathenism called by the gospel. 

I have endeavored, in the remarks which have been made thus 
far, to explain the immediate application of the text, so far as we 
may suppose the apostle to have had in view the two classes of 
Jewish and heathen converts forming the church at Colosse to 
which he was writing. But let us look at the text now in a diffe- 
rent way, and see what general truths, applicable to all souls and 
at all times, we may discover in it. It suggests to me what may 
be called the Christian theory of life. And I now proceed to 
consider this Christian theory of life in some of its more promi- 
nent features. 

And the first particular worthy of our notice, in the view which 
Christianity presents of man’s true life, regards the origin of this 
life. The religion of Christ teaches, or rather assumes the fact, 
and bases its instructions upon the assumption, that the life of 
which we and all human beings are conscious, had its origin in 
God. The atheistic theory of man denies this origin in God. 
It trifles with our reasoning faculties by ascribing to chance that 
which necessarily involves the exercise of intelligence; or it as- 
sumes the eternity of matter, and endeavors to account for the 
existence of man by supposing this paragon of physical and intel- 
lectual being to be the result of successive developments of matter, 
continually changing its forms, and finally evolving and producing 
the perfect creature we call man; or it wearies us by an endless 
genealogy of the race, carrying us up the steps of the past, but 
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never allowing us to come to the top; an infinite succession of 
child and parent, without ever arriving at a first pair who were 
created in a supernatural manner. 

The worldly view of the matter, for it cannot be called a theory, 
is that we who now possess the earth exist; we had immediate 
progenitors; we have a history of families, tribes, nations, and 
races, that penetrates back a few centuries into the past, and then 
is lost in cloud-land. This, the man of the world whose thoughts 
are engrossed with present and material interests, thinks to be all 
that is deserving of consideration. In his estimation the present 
is all that merits attention or regard. 

Now, the Christian theory of life does not so judge. It carries 
us back to an origin, and up to a Creator and Father in heaven. 
It bids us receive into our creed the article of a beginning, when 
God created the heavens and the earth, and all that they con- 
tain. The Christian view is, that we should regard our life as 
“hid in God,’ —‘“‘hid with Christ in God.” For the same 
Father to whom he traced his life, his gifts, his wisdom, his in- 
spiration, has fashioned us; has breathed into us his quickening 
influence; has kindled within us that measure of light we possess; 
and inspires us with the thoughts, the convictions, the hopes, and 
principles that direct our powers, and determine our conduct. 
Our life is hid in God —is the Christian doctrine. It assigns for 
man a divine origin. It does not encourage us to presume that 
we can understand how that creation proceeded. That is a mys- 
tery beyond our faculties to penetrate. The fact of a divine 
original is established, and the soul encouraged to meditate on 
this fact: of the mode, no attempt is made to furnish an expla- 
nation. ‘To that sacred source our life is traced; and there we 
are reminded in fit terms, that it is hid in God. 

Nor is it to be regretted that we cannot understand a fact 
which yet we cannot gainsay. It would not be well for man if 
there were no mysteries which he vainly tries to understand ; 
if there were no dark places where his proud intellect halts and 
stumbles, and confesses itself lost. As pride is the master-sin 
of both men and angels, so humility is placed foremost in the 
scale of Christian virtues. There is, then, as it is plain to see, 
a double purpose served in this portion of the Christian theory of 
life. The mind is strengthened and cheered by being allowed 
to trace back our life to a divine fountain of life. We can ascend 
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to that fountain. But, when in idea we reach it, we are amazed 
and humbled at finding that our life is hid in God. 

It would not be religious, it would not surely be Christian, for 
us to regard ourselves as independent, self-dependent, self-suffi- 
cient beings. We must go out of ourselves for an explanation of 
our life. There is an intelligible and proper sense in which every 
human being can use and apply to himself the memorable words 
of Christ, ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I am.’’ I will not assert that 
this was the sense in which those words were used by the Master. 
But it is the high prerogative of the human mind, that it can 
trace back the life of which it is at present conscious through 
generations of the past; and the stream flows from far beyond 
Abraham. Above and beyond all second causes and intermediate 
agents, we follow our life to God. There it is hid. 

We have been considering our life in reference to its origin 
and source; and the mind follows it in idea, until it is lost and 
hid in God. Let us now look at it, not in regard to its origin, 
but in its operation and action at present. Now, it is plain that 
Christianity has somewhat peculiar to teach on this matter of the 
true life of man. One of the Saviour’s memorable sayings, stand- 
ing out as a prominent part of his system, is this, ‘‘ The kingdom 
of God is within you.”” The Hebrew formalist made religion 
consist in a round of outward ceremonies. His religion must 
be visible, or to his conceptions it could have no reality; and, 
in order that it might be visible, there must be a series of acts 
and services appointed to be done. The performance of such 
acts and services would soon become habitual and mechanical, 
and in that state they would have no life in them. For this rea- 
son it was that our Lord so frequently and so emphatically con- 
trasts the religion of the mind, or conviction, —the religion of 
faith, — with that of usage and form. He draws a striking con- 
trast, in his parable of the pharisee and the publican, between 
the heartfelt, genuine devotion which was content to utter a 
single ejaculation expressive of humility and penitence, with 
the painstaking and parading prayer of the formalist. The 
same lesson is taught in the comparison by which he likened the 
kingdom of heaven to leaven which was hid in three measures of 
meal until the whole was leavened. The same is conveyed in 
the directions he gave to his disciples to pray not in public, at 
the corners of the streets, to be seen of men, but unto the Father 
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in secret; to fast, not outwardly, but in the heart, before Him 
who seeth in secret; to give alms, not ostentatiously for the re- 
putation of charity among men, but so privately that the left 
hand shall not know what the right hand doeth. 

Now, all these and similar instances that might be produced in 
abundance, were it necessary, serve to indicate the theory which 
Christianity advances in regard to the religious life. The lead- 
ing feature of that life, as the gospel describes it, is that it should 
be secret, unostentatious, hid in God. ‘‘ Hast thou faith? have it 
to thyself before God.” ‘‘ When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet; and, when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy Father in 
secret.” ‘‘Not that which gocth into the mouth defileth, but 
whatever evil cometh from the heart within defileth a man.’’ Ac- 
cording to the Christian standard, the moral worth of a man’s life 
is estimated not merely by what he does, by his acts, but by his 
thoughts, desires, purposes. A good man, out of the good trea- 
sure of his heart, bringeth forth good things; and an evil man, 
out of the evil treasure of his heart, bringeth forth that which is 
evil. The tree is to be known, according to the Saviour’s words, 
by its fruits ; but then his doctrine is, that the tree was evil before 
it produced bad fruit. The Christian life, then, we see, is a 
hidden life. It belongs to the heart. 

Again, it is hid with Christ. It belongs to the theory of the 
Christian life, that it should be intimately connected with Christ. 
This thought is frequently brought forward in the New Testa- 
ment writings, and expressed under various figures. At one 
time Christ is the head, and believers are represented as members, 
of the body; at another time Christ is the vine, and his followers 
are the branches. But, whatever images and forms of speech are 
used, the same general truth is declared, namely this, that there 
can be no moral life separate from him. As Christ is one with 
God, so believers are to be made one with him, and through him 
one with God. 

But the great doctrine of the Christian religion is the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. The promise which Christ gave to his early 
followers, when he was about to leave them, was that he would 
send unto them the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of his truth, to dwell 
in them, and to abide with them for ever. This promise began to 
be fulfilled after he was taken up, on the day of Pentecost, when 
the Spirit came upon the assembled disciples. They now felt the 
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power of Christian truth. It was henceforth known by them as 
a hidden treasure in their hearts. They were moved, sustained, 
strengthened, illuminated, comforted by it. Their life was hid 
with Christ in God. 

And we are taught to acknowledge the same connection be- 
tween our souls and the Father of our spirits. The doctrine of a 
Holy Spirit, of spiritual influences, coming to us from above, — 
“helping our infirmities,” answering our prayers, suggesting 
thoughts to the mind, inspiring motives, confirming resolutions, — 
this doctrine is what renders the truth of a God practically effica- 
cious. We are convinced by this doctrine, that God not only 
exists in some ineffable majesty too glorious for our conceptions ; 
that he not only, at some period in the past, exerted his attri- 
butes to frame and order the world about us, but that he is now 
and ever working, not only above and around, but also within us. 
God is in us by his invisible but all-gracious influence. Like the 
air we breathe, which bloweth around us, and we hear the sound 


- thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth, so 


is the Spirit of God. This life, of which we are at this moment 
and in every successive moment conscious, is not something 
that we enjoy by ourselves, independently of all other beings. 
Life is shared by us in common with a vast variety of existences ; 
and it is something we derive from an unseen source. While 
that Almighty arm is extended, we are upheld; when it drops, 
we die. While that superhuman energy thrills through us, we 
think and feel and will and act. Let that spirit of mental and 
moral life cease to operate, and we should cease to have any 
power of thought. Our outward life, the life of the body, de- 
pends upon a thousand material agents which are employed by 
Providence to satisfy our daily wants, and is hid with them in 
God, the bountiful Source of good. And, in like manner, our 
moral and spiritual life, the life of the soul, is “hid with 
Christ,” the great agent through whom spiritual blessings are 
conveyed to the world, — “‘ hid with Christ in God.” 

We have now considered the Christian theory of man’s life in 
relation to its origin in the past, and also in its present and con- 
stant dependence upon a supreme and divine power. It remains 
for us to consider our life for the future. What does the religion 
of Christ teach on that point? Man’s life does not, according to 
the Christian philosophy, relate to the present alone. Its maxim 
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is not, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ It does 
not say to us: Seize the flying moments; enjoy what is within 
reach; make the most of youth; the grave is the goal beyond 
which man’s life extends not. But, by the exercise of faith and 
hope, we are encouraged to lay hold of the future. The Chris- 
tian enjoys a hope full of immortality. He visits in idea the 
sepulchre of the Saviour, and receives the assurance, — “ He is 
not here, but is risen.” He looks beyond the dark valley of 
death, and enjoys a vision of the felicity of the heavenly state. 
Is he called to part with relatives and friends? They are not 
dead, but gone before; passed on to a higher life. He who, 
when on earth, could speak the word, ‘‘ Young man, I say unto 
thee, arise,’’ and was obeyed, can hereafter break the sleep of 
those whom we have resigned to the call of the heavenly Dis- 
poser. All shall hear his voice; those who were early taken, 
and those who continued with us for a longer term; all shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and shall come forth. 

And finally, in the same spirit of confidence and hope, the 
Christian is taught to regard his own departure. “‘ Father, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit,” was the simple but sublime 
ejaculation of the dying Saviour. The spirit returns to God 
who gave it. The life is not quenched, but is hid with Christ in 
God. And the promise is, that ‘‘ when Christ, who is our life, 
shall appear, then shall ye also appear with him in glory.” 

We have considered, in our communion at the present time, 
the Christian view of human life. We have looked at and 
meditated upon that Christian view of life, as relates to the past, 
to the present, and to the future; for, in all three of these rela- 
tions, we must contemplate a subject of such vast moment. The 
mind of man is discursive. It ranges through eternity. It flies, 
on angels’ wings, up to the blazing throne of Omnipotence. It 
looks “before and after,” as the poet of all ages expresses it. 
The human mind, let the sceptic say what he will, never has 
been satisfied, never will be content, without a beginning, with- 
out a God who created all things in that beginning. If a God 
is not revealed, the mind will feel after him, and find him by 
its own light. If reason struggles and fails in the attempt, ima- 
gination will create a God, and fall down and worship that fiction 
of the brain. And the human mind is not only not satisfied 
without a beginning, but it must have, will have, an idea of a 
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consummation of what was begun ages ago, and is now in pro- 
gress; and the best consummation imaginable for man is ever- 
lasting life, unending felicity in a state of being out of which all 
imperfection and evil shall have been removed. 

If we think at all, my friends; if we do not, as the way of 
some is, sensualize and imbrute our minds, we must follow back 
in idea the stream of our life, till that stream is hid in God, the 
fountain of being, — yes, “hid with Christ in God;” for we 
have the same divine origin with Christ; of us, in a certain 
sense, it may be affirmed, — what is true of him in a peculiar 
sense, — that we have a mysterious union with the Godhead. 

The Christian view of life, in regard to the present, is, more- 
over, that in God we live and move and have our being; and this 
is not only true of our bodily life. There is not only a Provi- 
dence, in the ordinary sense of that word, which feeds and clothes 
and blesses us, — but there is a Holy Spirit. This also is taught 
by Christianity. There is a Divine Influence constantly exerted 
upon our minds. The mental eye revolves in an element of holy 
light that breaks out of the heavens and shines upon us, and 
without which we should be unable to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, right from wrong. We cannot understand this union 
of the soul with Him to whom all souls belong. It is a mystery. 
But, as a fact, we cannot, we dare not, gainsay it: our “life is 
hid with Christ in God.” 

And the Christian view of man’s life, in regard to the future, 
is the same. In no other way can we satisfy the mind that 
stumbles when it essays to “walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death.” The friends who are taken from us have 
passed within the veil. They are not lost eternally. They are 
“hid with Christ in God;”’ and, as God lives and Christ lives, 
they shall live also. And, concerning ourselves, we have the 
like confidence. We ‘‘ know whom we have believed, and are 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which at death we commit 
to him.” ‘He will guide his creatures with his counsel, and 
hide them in the secret of his tabernacle, and afterward receive 
them to glory.” 

Our subject has a peculiar significance at the commencement 
of a new year. Another stage in the journey of life has been 
reached; and the serious mind is disposed, from this new point 
of vision, to look back upon the ground over which we have 
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travelled, and forward into the untried future. Of that portion 
of our life which is past, the most retentive and capacious memory 
preserves only partial and imperfect images. The rest ‘“‘is hid 
in God.” “A faithful record of that life is kept by the All-know- 
ing Witness; and one of the most fearful thoughts that religion 
suggests to the soul is the assurance that that record will be pro- 
duced, for our confusion or satisfaction, in the day when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed. 


GOD IN OUR AGE. 


Every age of the world is marked by some peculiar feature. 
That in which we live, while it has much in common with all that 
have preceded it, has one clear characteristic. It is an age of 
expansiveness; it is an age of great desires, schemes, and plans, 
of great experiments, and hardly less great achievements. I 
know well that there is a tinge of self-esteem in man which leads 
him to think that the age in which he lives and takes a part must 
be and is an extraordinary age. Still, making due allowance for 
the exaggerations of this sentiment, history —that stern and 
impartial observer — will record this, no one can doubt, as a 
period of unprecedented progress. Take the several fields of 
thought, principle, and action, for the last half-century, and you 
at once see that the mark set upon them is advancement. 

Go back two hundred years. What stupendous changes have 
these centuries wrought out in America! There has been, from 
the beginning, a steady, irresistible movement onward, from 
strength unto strength, until a little one has become a thousand, 
and a small one a strong nation. 

We do not know what passed in the bosoms of the Pilgrims. 
Doubtless, however, feeble and afflicted as they looked into 
the future, their sky seemed sometimes overcast and gloomy; 
not a ray of hope breaking on the prospect. But look at their 
sons now! What a contrast they present inthis respect! Their 
courage is unbounded, their desires are illimitable, their aspira- 
tions high as the very heavens. And yet more; the men of this 
age not only desire, but at once believe, that they can accomplish 
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whatever they shall take in hand. They proceed, on the very 
birth of an idea, to plan its realization. They talk to one 
another of railways across continents, canals through isthmuses, 
bridges hung in the air, tunnels bored for miles through mountain 
and rock, steamships to belt the globe, electric conversations over 
thousands of miles, and beneath the great deep, — projects, to 
name which would once have been thought a proof of insanity. 
They talk, and hold meetings, and write, and agitate on these 
gigantic schemes, until they become familiar as household words. 

Nor is this all: they, almost on the conception, counting 
nothing impracticable, begin to execute their schemes. Neigh- 
bors, towns, cities, states, nations even, come together; the books 
are opened, the stock is taken, or only beginning perhaps to be 
taken, when the work is commenced; and, as if by enchant- 
ment, what was but yesterday conceived in the brain of some 
humble inventor is to-day actually presented before us in full 
operation. 

These two traits are stamped most legibly on the present age: 
first, its experimental science; and, secondly, its actuation of 
scientific discoveries in the arts of life. The mind of the age is 
intensely directed to the knowledge of what may be at once put 
in practice. No institutions are more popular than those for the 
promotion of science; no schools better patronized, and no men 
more highly honored, than those devoted to its culture. Every 
department of nature is eagerly investigated, — mountain, valley, 
plain, river, lakes and seas, the solid earth and the fluent ocean. 
The heavens also are subjected to the gaze of midnight watch- 
ers on a thousand observatories; and world upon world are 
bursting on the vision of the enraptured astronomer. 

There is a growing love of science in all lands. Individuals 
are piercing its depths, and nations are sending out fleets for its 
promotion, to polar skies and to the heart of unexplored conti- 
nents. Discoveries have already been made which mock the 
scanty attainments of the past; and there is a promise in the 
liberal outfits and magnificent expenditures of the present, that 
we are on the eve of reaching as yet unimagined truths and 
results. 

And look, for a moment, at the energy with which the mate- 
rial forces of nature are now wielded. Science is entering every 


industrial pursuit, superseding manual labor by machinery, aiding 
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the mechanic at his bench, working with the commonest work- 
man, abridging the processes and increasing the amount of manu- 
factures. It is improving the soil, inventing new implements 
for the farmer, and pressing chemical as well as dynamic forces 
into the service of agriculture. Commerce also is facilitated, as 
never before, by the inventive arts; and the merchant ploughs 
every sea, and makes air and vapor minister to his opulence. 

By the same mighty movements, our domestic comforts are 
constantly multiplied; and what was once a luxury for the few is 
now extended to the many, and deemed a necessary of life. We 
witness continual changes around us; but they are almost uni- 
versally progressive, — cities enlarged, and towns converted into 
cities; the railroad carried near every man’s door; and the mer- 
chandise of the remotest village, and the produce of the humblest 
farm, brought speedily to the great centres of traffic. Not the 
rich alone, nor those who enjoy a competence, but the very 
inmates of the almshouse in their improved condition, feel the 
renovating power of the age. 

How much has been done for the diffusion of physiological 
science within the period I have named! If we now neglect 
daily exercise, regular ablutions, temperance in diet, and absti- 
nence from alcoholic stimulants; or if we sleep in ill-ventilated 
apartments, and attempt to shut out the air of heaven from our 
dwellings, as though it were a bane and not a blessing, — we do 
it in the very face of a better knowledge, and against the distinct 
remonstrances of the inner voice. What advancement has been 
made in the culture of the popular intellect, and the spread of 
universal knowledge! The common school, once limited to a 
narrow region, and to such favored spots as this our New Eng- 
land and the land of the Covenanter, is now opening its doors 
wider and wider, that the humblest child may enter in and drink 
of its life-giving waters. And thus, by the spread of education, 
the press has an ever-enlarging field. Not only the light-winged 
journal of the hour, but the graver periodical and the substantial 
volume, are marching round in wider and still wider courses. 
The lyceum is scattering science and literature broadcast; and 
the free school is opened even for the adult. The language of the 
masses is becoming more elevated, and their ideas are expanded ; 
so that questions, once agitated only in the college or the lite- 
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rary society, are now discussed in the workshop, and in the fur- 
row, and by the counter. 

But I have not enumerated these tokens of progress, material, 
social, and intellectual, for no purpose. I would now say, that, 
while they give evidence of the increased activity and power of 
man, they point also to a superhuman agency. There is a moral 
significance, and there is a spiritual utterance, in the characteris- 
tics of this age. ‘‘ Who knoweth not, in all these, that the hand 
of the Lord hath wrought this ?”’ 

There is danger that, amid the tremendous forces now in action 
around us, we shall lose sight of that higher hand, bow down to 
that dumb idol nature, and live without God in the world. It 
requires an increased self-recollection to keep fast hold of the 
solemn truth that it is in him, and not in ourselves, that ‘ we 
live and move and have our being.”” There was never an age 
when mind, heart, and soul were so quickened, and so intent on 
material aggrandizement, as is the present; never, therefore, 
were we so called to increase our faith. Our progress in a spiri- 
tual direction should be commensurate with that we are making 
in the walks of science and industry. As the eye pierces more 
and more deeply into the mysteries of knowledge, it should gaze 
with an equal earnestness in the face of the Father. 

It is true we cannot trace the hand of God outwardly, and 
step by step, in this movement of humanity; and yet it is 
equally true that his hand is here. ‘The wind bloweth where 
it listeth,”’ said the Great Teacher, ‘‘and thou canst not tell 
whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth; so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” This is the great law of all God’s influence. 
We cannot tell where precisely it is, whence it comes, and whither 
it goes; and yet we do know that it is here. 

1. God is in the human mind. He kindles its aspirations, 
inspires it with energy to conceive, with wisdom to invent, and 
with power to execute. He suggests, if not directly yet indi- 
rectly, and, by the genius he breathes into great men, he suggests 
kingly thoughts, by which they become leaders in science and 
good learning. He raises men up to be teachers of the ignorant, 
and reformers of those in error; and diffuses his spirit through 
all minds, high and low, rich and poor, shedding light by his 
various instrumentalities, — light on his whole family. 

The chemist or the astronomer may pursue his investigations 
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in a proud self-dependence, and ask, Where is the Almighty? 
But he is soon compelled to confess his error. Science is find- 
ing in this age, bold as it is, constant limitations. It presses on 
and up to a certain point; but there it is constrained to stop. In 
searching out causes, —let it be those of fermentation, light, 
heat, or gravitation, if you please, — it reaches always a barrier, 
and is forced then and there to say in profound humility, ‘‘ The 
hand of the Lord hath wrought this.” In every age, the great- 
est minds have been devout and reverential. It is not the 
Galileos and Bacons, the Newtons and Bowditches, who have 
been skeptics; but, almost without exception, the weak men of 
the race. Let the mind pass beyond the shallow and common- 
place objections of such men as Volney and Paine, let it look 
far enough, and it is sure to see a great First Cause. 

2. The prevailing disposition of this age is to make a prac- 
tical use of its discoveries; and we can’see in that tendency the 
hand of the Lord. God is not only good, but he doeth good. 
And that is the great consummation towards which he wields the 
whole universe. Whatever man is accomplishing in the realm of 
thought or of action is moulded for a beneficent end. Phy- 
siology leads on to the health of the race; psychology, the study 
of the soul, promotes mental expansion. The increased culture 
of the child’s intellect prepares him for new usefulness. The 
high aspirations, burning desires, grand experiments, and Titanic 
labors of the present, all conspire, not only to the outward 
prosperity of men and nations, but to the final and universal 
elevation of man as a spiritual being. 

God is using the inventions of this age for a great moral issue. 
What is intercommunication but a mighty civilizer of the race? 
The railway not only brings men together, but binds them in 
one. When the slaveholder meets the freeman of the North, a 
power goes out to him that strikes a link from the chain of the 
slave. The steamship fraternizes all nations, and so establishes 
them in amity and peace. It helps forward a grand public 
opinion, through which wise and humane laws are enacted; and 
hence all law is respected. It shows the folly of those schemes 
which produce social anarchy, and is thus the friend of good 
order. Intercommunication, the result of scientific discovery, 
is binding the States of this great Confederacy more and more 
firmly together every year that passes. God, who moves over 
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the waters when troubled, thus frowns on the disorganizer, North 
or South, and ‘will consume his pitiful work like flax in the 
flame. Assi all agitations, he sets a fresh seal to the perpetuity 
of the Union. 

Nothing is so needed at this moment as a calm, settled convic- 
tion of the ever-abiding presence of God. Our industry needs 
it; the agriculturist should feel, that, plant and water as he may, 
and let his barns burst with fine wheat, it is God who giveth the 
increase. The mechanic should carry to his workshop the steady 
persuasion that he gets not his bread by his own strength alone; 
but the hand of the Lord ever upholdeth his hand. Commerce 
should feel that it plans and trades and sails its ships by the 
breeze of God’s great breath. Every mill is kept in motion by 
the streams that flow from his right hand. The student in his 
closet, the patient inventor, the artist, no less than the artisan, 
has the Lord ever at his side, sustaining his mind, and suggesting 
good thoughts. The pen, equally with the press, is presided over 
by his Spirit. The same mighty power which moves worlds and 
systems, and helps man to heap up silver and gold through mate- 
rial agencies, works also in his intellectual processes, invigorates 
his reason, wings his imagination, overshadows, uplifts, and in- 
spires him continually. 

We want the sense of this truth to make us more tranquil 
Why is this age so restless, so discontented, so murmuring in 
its temper? Because, among other reasons, it lacks faith in 
God; it does not see and believe that he is at the helm, but leans 
on its own frail arm. We want it to give us the full use of our 
own powers and faculties. No man can labor to his utmost 
capacity of body and mind like him who believes the Omnipotent 
God works with him and in him. We want it to give purity to 
our reformers. A distinguished friend of the slave confessed 
recently, that he had often failed in the past because he had not 
seen and trusted in God. Philanthropy, without piety, is but 
a fierce and desolating blast of the desert. We want a sense 
of the Divinity to give the Christian his rightful assurance and 
courage. ‘I tremble,” said a minister of the gospel, not long 
since, ‘‘ when I see the energy of our men of business; I feel 
weak by their side.” But why, O man of God! thou that 
hast the very truth of heaven for thy shield and buckler, and 
canst draw from the great spiritual armory, — why cower before 
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him who wields only the weapons of earth? Religion is not a 
suppliant for man’s favor. The spiritual man should not cringe 
before the temporal ; no, for his life is higher than the highest of 
mortal pursuits. 


“When I can say that God is mine, 
I tread the world beneath my feet, 
And all that men call rich and great.” 


We need this consciousness of the Divine presence as a coun- 
terpoise to the irreverence and vanity and self-esteem that come 
from trusting in our own strength alone. This age needs the old 
Hebrew faith, which saw God in every event, in every work, in 
every hour of life. We must go back to the spirit of our fathers, 
and discern, like them, a wonder-working Providence on our fields, 
by our firesides, in our marts, — ever present and ever operative. 
Science, enterprise, toil, success, — we are proving God to be on 
them all; and let that great truth be cordially and universally 
acknowledged. Census upon census, as the people multiply 
and the nation stretches wider and wider, and plants and builds 
and gets gain, let the morning and the evening orison of these 


millions of hearts, as they beat in one, ever be, ‘‘ Not unto us, 
O Lord! not unto us, but to thy name, give glory!” 


A. B. M. 


THe RoMmanists are reaping a harvest from Rationalism in 
Germany. It seems, that when the philosophers of this school 
have reasoned themselves out of all semblance of religion, they re- 
vert to Romanism, or throw their influence in its favor, and prepare 
the people for it. Take anexample: Prof. Paulus, of Heidelberg, 
recently died at the age of ninety. Shortly before, he said to a 
pious man, ‘ When I reflect on my long life, on the whole happy, 
if I could believe that the enchainement had an author, I should 
truly owe gratitude to him.” His friend mentioned Providence to 
him. He replied, that necessity is Providence. This man left 
6,000 florins to the Roman Catholic German community. — 
Selected. 
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Havine occasion to look over my daily journal, which I com- 
menced just a year ago, it was indeed painful to note my aber- 
rations from duty, and non-fulfilment of sundry resolutions. I 
interrogated myself as to the causes of my failure, and found the 
usages of society had much to do with my delinquencies. Just 
about a year ago, I commenced housekeeping. You know, Adela, 
after Teddy was born, we made but uncomfortable steerage in 
that boarding-house. We were so limited for room, and my ideas 
expanded so largely to be mistress of a whole house, that I really 
went into the business of keeping it with much inexperience, and 
greater indiscretion. My husband’s business, somehow or other, 
has not prospered the past year; yet our expenses have been 
enormous. All my friends urged upon me the necessity of keep- 
ing sufficient help to relieve me from arduous duties; but they 
certainly omitted to add how much my cares were increased by 
the addition of every domestic. As you remember, I began with 
a cook; (how I regretted that my education was so deficient on 
this head!) and then, as my chambermaid maintained that her 
position had nothing to do with the capacity of nurserymaid, of 
course another girl was selected to wait upon Teddy. Thus I 
was left entire mistress of my house ostensibly ; in reality, my 
servants ruled me. To be sure, my drawing-rooms were fur- 
nished with elegant taste: my chambers corresponded, and there 
was no lack in cellar or larder; for I have a most considerate and 
practical husband, who greatly aids me in my duties. Still, at 
the close of this year, I do not feel free nor happy; and this dis- 
quietude mainly arises from my having acted contrary to my 
daily ideas of right. True, I have been outwardly gay, not 
lacking attendance upon operas and musical entertainments, be- 
sides many private parties and levees, upon which no inconsiderable 
sum has been expended to procure suitable outfits. Yet, Adela, 
my head has often rested upon an uneasy pillow after the bril- 
liant show was over. I felt it was not consistent for me to 
maintain such an appearance, when I heard one of my husband’s 
partners affirm, ‘‘ Since the last day of June, they had been 
paying an enormous extra interest.” 
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I would fain have dismissed my nursery-maid ; for many a 
time I have longed to take her place, as she drew the little wicker- 
basket toward the Common; and still more was my envy in- 
creased when they played together round the grassy sides of the 
borders of the gravelled walks. But what lady is hoydenish 
enough to be thus at play, or “ungenteel’”’ enough to be seen 
dragging a baby? And if perchance I should meet my friends 
in the upper circles while thus employed, farewell to caste. I 
have lost mine, yet I pined for this very exercise; and, when 
I drooped so as to require medical aid, my kind physician recom- 
mended me to the exercise on horseback in a riding-school. This 
I followed for two quarters at the rate of fifteen dollars per term. 
It certainly did benefit me, and I only regretted the usages of 
society did not allow me a more profitable exercise. 

My chambermaid had but the care of my chamber and her 
own, the rest being unoccupied. This left her with much time 
upon her hands unemployed. By degrees she grew neglectful 
and insolent; defects which are pretty sure to follow an unculti- 
vated mind which does not improve the waste moments. I 
thought of change: in one hour I could briskly have performed 
her morning duties, but no, my employment was to walk around 
the common, give orders to my cook, and prepare for the reception 
of calling acquaintances. These butterfly friends were always in 
ecstasies about some recent or forthcoming event; some new 
foreigner had tickled their fancy, or some startling engagement 
amused them. So, meanwhile, littie Teddy was kept in her nur- 
sery, or taken to walk under the influence of a hired dependent. 
As the weather grew cold, Teddy was carried in nurse’s arms; 
and many a time has the imprudent woman sat upon benches 
with the cold wind piercing little Teddy, to which many symp- 
toms of croup succeeded before bedtime; and what a night of 
watching and anxiety followed! As I now look upon it, I cannot 
conceive how I came to have a repetition of this evil, and yet I 
do know. The child pined for the air; and trotting along slowly 
with a child would never do for me, who was perhaps in anxious 
quest for a dress-maker to cut a brocade silk, or retrim a fancy 
dress for a brilliant party. 

But the end was not here: my last year’s bill for fancy and 
dry goods was this day presented. It came so inauspiciously, 
just as my husband was troubled to meet some of his heaviest 
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payments. I had witnessed, for some weeks, a care-worn ex- 
pression; his sleep, too, was greatly disturbed, and he appeared 
to suffer mentally. As his appetite became impaired, he attri- 
buted his disease to a dyspeptic habit. Again we consulted 
our family physician: he recommended out-door exercise, fru- 
gality in living, and a cheerful ¢éte-a-téte with his wife. Alas! 
was I not dyspeptic too? Certainly my spirits flagged; and the 
secret with us both was, we were living beyond our means. 
But it was so difficult to retrace the past, and learn from it a 
salutary lesson which would avail in coming time. 

Let us see how this law of helping one’s self worked. We 
had a load of wood thrown down by our cellar-window; my hus- 
band ventured to throw it in by way of exercise. Scarcely had 
he commenced before a friend came along, with the remark, ‘‘ So 
you are beginning to curtail your expenses, friend Green?” 
And yet another laughingly inquired ‘“‘how much he charged 
per load for sawing and splitting ;’’ all harmless insinuations to 
a rich man, and meant to be uttered as such. But Mr. Green felt 
he was really getting poor, and, I am sorry to add, felt chagrined. 

But my unpaid bills still stared me in the face. That elegant 
brocade, for which seventy-five dollars were to be paid; that 
velvet cloak, with its sable trimmings, for an hundred dollars; 
while sundry Bertha capes, under-sleeves, and handkerchiefs, 
made up the modest sum of three hundred and twenty-two dol- 
lars and five cents! I could not rest from the conclusion it 
was a downright sin in me thus to expend money, with the know- 
ledge of the fact of that extra interest paid by the firm. 

Now, Adela, do you wonder the Christmas holidays do not 
open upon me quite as cheerfully as formerly? Sedf-condemna- 
tion is a much more fearful curse than another can inflict. Well, 
now, we will give an extract from my private note-book, that, 
when I become again happy, you may know that the foundation 
of it is more stable than my former efforts to be so. 

Dec. 4. —This day dispensed with Teddy’s nurse. The lit- 
tle creature is far more joyous out of her confined situation. 
She sits to the table in her high chair, and, grandmot’ er adds, 
“behaves like a lady.”’ I find the nurse had been in the habit 
of frightening the child into obedience, leading her to suppose 
the black men in the street, with bags of coal, had naughty chil- 
dren in their sacks. She trembles like an aspen leaf for fear of 
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one of them. She had learned her, too, not to tell mamma when 
she carried her abroad, but to make her believe she had been 
walking all the time; and it is strange what an adept such a 
young child may become in deceit. I sometimes think I have 
thus thoughtlessly inflicted a permanent sin upon my child. 

Dec. 8. —The reformatory spirit, once begun, must be carried 
forward. I am resolved to be independent, and follow the dic- 
tates of duty. I have dismissed both cook and chamber-maid, 
and, in lieu thereof, have taken an experienced housekeeper of 
good principles and correct taste, who is willing to instruct me; 
and mutually we are to be helpers to each other. We never lived 
half so pleasantly before. I shall give up dinner-parties, and 
forego all the needless expenses attendant upon evening entertain- 
ments, and shall only dress in future as my means dictate. 

Dec. 18.— My plan works well; yet I am not completely 
happy. There was more pride in my heart than I supposed. I 
find myself sometimes loath to acknowledge that I am in the way 
of my duty. I dress myself to receive company, and give the 
impression I have nothing to do. Mr. Green thinks he shall 
succeed without making a failure. Of course my bills will be 
paid, and I shall not again incur such; but I am lacking still in 
firmness and independence of thought and action. Still, I do see 
some progress, and this encourages me. 


And thus I close the old year, and enter upon the new, with a 
fixed determination to do better, as I have grown wiser. To 
effect all this, I am sensible I need the more steady guidance of 
religious principles. I must learn to make my common duties 
have a religious end; and, the more I probe my conscience, the 
more do its defects appear. However, I am resolved to go on. 
Mr. Green and myself intend connecting ourselves with the 
church ; thus gathering about us all the good influences we can. 
We want more strength; and, for want of it, many of our well- 
meant endeavors fail. We have so long clung to creature-objects 
for satisfactions which have failed us, that really we seem almost 
to distrust spiritual aid when we seek it. But I shall begin a 
new leaf in my note-book to-morrow, and I know my friends will 
sincerely wish me ‘‘a happy new year.” H. 8. E. 
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The Christian Doctrine of the Forgiveness of Sin. — Rev. J. 
F. Clarke has done much to make good his place among his friends 
in this neighborhood, though absent in body, as well as to edify 
Christians in all quarters, by this volume of mature Christian 
thought. The topic, as we know, has engaged his special atten- 
tion for several years. Here are the fruits of his study, in a 
succinct, clear, comprehensive treatise, discussing the doctrine of 
Forgiveness in all its bearings and relations. Shrinking from no 
difficulties ; dismissing no matter with a crude speculation, instead 
of a patient inquiry ; following an admirable order of treatment; 
constantly drawing fine distinctions, as well as enunciating great 
truths; and fully charged with the spirit of the gospel, while 
carefully expounding its letter, — the book may well be received 
as a solid help to good learning and right thinking in theology. It 
is published by Crospy & Nicuozs. 

The same publishers have also just issued a volume of Miscella- 
nies by Rev. James Martineau ; being a selection of papers from 
that gentleman’s contributions to periodical journals; edited here, 
with an appropriate introductory note, by Rev. T.S. King. There 
are many persons likely to be interested in them who have had no 
opportunities of seeing them where they originally appeared, — 
chiefly in the Prospective and Westminster Reviews. They touch 
many of the issues presented by the exigencies of English theology, 
with a free, bold, strong hand. Their ability has secured them 
much attention and admiration. The author’s mind is rather 
critical than judicial, and his style has certain brilliant qualities in 
too great prominence to inspire confidence. These traits, together 
with the fact that his impetuosity is rather that of the imagination 
than of emotion, and his religious expression more distinctly dic- 
tated by the intellect than by the heart, and his faith more formed 
by reverence for ideas than by the feeling of devotion and trust in 
living persons, help to account for it that a preacher, scholar, and 
author of so much ability, culture, and labor, should exercise an 
influence so incommensurate with his literary reputation. We 
have noticed some notions broached in articles of his, written since 
all of these were published, open to theological objections of a 
very serious character. But none of his writings are feeble, and 
none fail to present remarkable trains of thought, and exalted views 
of duty and life. ; 





